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(rsanizational Changes 
Are Announced 


- ITH the passage of time,” said 

President Hines H. Baker to 
Humble stockholders at their annual 
meeting on May 9, “organizational 
changes come about.” 

This introductory remark set into 
motion a series of actions, elections 
and appointments which have resulted 
in several important changes in Hum- 
ble’s organization at Board level and 
in some of the Departments. Some of 
these changes were made at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders; others 
were accomplished at the meeting of 
directors immediately following the 
stockholders meeting; and still others 
were by later appointments and elec- 
tions. 

Briefly, the more important of the 
organizational changes are as follows: 
L. T. BARRow resigned as Chairman of 

the Board to take early retirement 

in June. 


J. A. Neatu, formerly Vice President 
and Director, was elected Chair- 
man of the Board to succeed Mr. 
Barrow. 

Davip FRAME resigned as Vice Presi- 
dent and Director because of his 
impending retirement at age 65 in 
August. 

C. E. REIsTLe, JR., already a Director, 
was elected Vice President to fill the 
vacancy left by Mr. Frame’s resig- 
nation, 

THREE NEW DirEcTors were elected by 
the stockholders to take the places 
of Mr. Barrow, Mr. Frame, and 
David B. Harris, who retired in 
1953. The newly elected Directors 
are: 

HERMAN P. PRESLER, JR., formerly 

an Associate General Counsel; 

RatpH J. ScuittHuis, formerly an 

Assistant Manager of the Produc- 
tion Department; 


Nine days work went into the placing of this heavy tower to improve lubricating oils 
it Baytown Refinery 


four days to prepare, one to lift, four to remove equipment. 


Ray H. Horton, formerly Manager 
of the Employee Relations De- 
partment. 

K. R. DaILey was appointed Manager 
of the Employee Relations Depart- 
ment to succeed Mr. Horton. 

Carv ILLIc was appointed an Associate 
General Counsel to succeed Mr. 
Pressler. 

WILu1AM S. SPANGLER, General Super- 
intendent of Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany, was elected a Director of that 
Company. 

CHARLES E. SHAvER, Attorney for 
Humble Pipe Line Company, was 
elected a Director of that Company. 

J. N. Beastey, Jr., and WiLLiam 
GRANT, JR., were appointed Assistant 
Managers of the Employee Relations 
Department. 

Additional information about these 
men and their positions will be found 
on the next few pages. 


L. T. BARROW RETIRES 


With his voluntary retirement on 
June 16, L. T. Barrow, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, rang down the 
curtain on a highly successful career 
spanning 31 eventful years with the 
Humble Company. For most of those 
years he held positions of great trust 
and responsibility. As President Hines 
H. Baker said upon the occasion of 
Mr. Barrow’s election as Chairman of 
the Board in 1948: “His contribution 
to the progress of the Company, par- 
ticularly in the field of exploration, has 
been outstanding and a primary fac- 
tor in the favorable position Humble 
occupies as a holder of crude oil and 
gas reserves and as a producer.” 

This year Mr. Barrow decided to 
request early retirement at age 60. Re- 
luctantly the stockholders acceded to 
his request that he not be re-elected to 
the Board on which he had served so 
loyally and well for the past 18 years. 

A native Texan, Mr. Barrow grew 
up in Austin. After serving in the Air 
Corps during World War I, he re- 
sumed his education at the University 
of Texas, where he received his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree in 1921. Remaining 
as a graduate student and instructor 


in geology, he received his Master’s de- 
gree in geology in 1923. 

The following year he joined Hum- 
ble as a division geologist. His first 
major task, which he accomplished 
with characteristic thoroughness, was 
to organize the Company’s geologic 
work in the San Antonio division. In 
1929 he was promoted to Chief Geol- 
ogist and served in that position until 
1937, when he was elected to the 
Board of Directors. He became a Vice 
President in 1938, and Chairman of 
the Board in October, 1948. In the 
words of President Baker, he “served 
with distinction in all the capacities in 
which he has been employed.” 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
stockholders in May, Mr. Baker paid 
a warm tribute to the retiring Chair- 
man of the Board, whose steadying in- 
fluence he compared to the “Rock of 
Gibraltar.” 

Expressing official and personal re- 
gret at the retirement of Mr. Barrow 
from the Company, Mr. Baker said: 
“We will sorely miss his knowledge of 
Humble’s business, his searching and 
penetrating mind on the problems we 
have, his power of analysis and deci- 


THE NEW BOARD CHAIRMAN 


J. A. Neath, who succeeds Mr. Bar- 
row as Chairman of the Board, is a 
veteran Humble employee and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors for the 
past 13 years. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Neath 
became associated with Humble in 
1919 when the Southern Pipe Line 
Company, for whom he was working, 
became a part of Humble Pipe Line 
Company. 

After serving as district foreman in 
the Ranger area, he was promoted to 
Division Superintendent at Cisco. In 
1924 he was transferred to Houston as 
General Superintendent of the pipe 
line system. Mr. Neath was elected to 
the Board of Directors of Humble Pipe 
Line Company in 1925, and became 
a Vice President three years later. He 
continued in that capacity until 1942, 
when he became a member of the 
Board of Directors of Humble Oil & 


Refining Company. In 1947 he was 
elected a Vice President. 

Mr. Neath’s responsibilities on the 
Board have been varied. He has had 
direction of Humble’s crude oil sales 
and purchases, the . Purchasing De- 
partment, the Marine Department, 
the Traffic Bureau, Public Relations, 
and the home office building. He also 
has been responsible for coordinating 
affairs with Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 

The new Board Chairman has been 
active in civic affairs, having served as 
Director and Vice President of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
Chairman of the 1947 Community 
Chest Campaign, and a director of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Hospital. 

In 1951 he was presented a Dis- 
tinguished Service Award by the 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 


sociation. 








L. T. Barrow 


sion, his sound judgment and tremen- 
dous influence, his solid integrity and 
ruggedness of character.” 

In his final remarks to the stock- 
holders, Mr. Barrow expressed these 
sentiments: “At times when I think of 
how long I have been with Humble, 
it seems as though it has been almost 
all my life; but at other times it seems 
only a few years. The work has been 
so interesting and the associations so 
fine that it is almost as if I had been 
paid to play, like a professional ball 
player. I can’t feel sad on retiring. Old 
people live with their memories, and so 
far as Humble is concerned almost all 
of mine will be pleasant.” 





J. A. Neath 


As Chairman of the Board, Mr. 
Neath will preside at meetings of stock- 
holders and of the Board. In the ab- 
sence of the President, the Chairman 
of the Board acts as chief executive 
officer and performs the duties of the 
president; in the absence of the Chair- 
man of the Board, the President pre- 
sides over the Board meetings and per- 
forms the duties of the Chairman. 





DAVID FRAME 
TO RETIRE 


For the first time in 14 years, the 
name of David Frame does not appear 
on the list of members of Humble’s 
Board of Directors. This is so only be- 
cause he requested it. 

The man who has been in charge of 
the Company’s production operations 
for the past 10 years will reach normal 
retirement age in August. For that rea- 
son he has voluntarily stepped down 
from his position as Vice President and 
Director in order to permit the stock- 
holders to elect his successor for a full 
fiscal year. 

“The Colonel,’ as Mr. Frame is 
known to his associates and employees 
throughout the Company, started his 
business career as a youthful banker. 
This was interrupted by World War I, 
in which he served overseas as an 
artillery Captain. He joined the Hum- 


ble Company as a scout in 1919, im- 
mediately following his release from 
the Army. 

After gaining experience as an oil 
scout in the San Antonio area, Mr. 
Frame was transferred in 1923 to 
Wichita Falls, where he served as divi- 
sion landman., Later he was appointed 
superintendent of the Production De- 
partment’s old Amarillo Division. 

In 1930 he was transferred to Hous- 
ton and promoted to General Superin- 
tendent of production for the Com- 
pany. He was elected to the Board of 
Directors in 1941 and continued to 
serve as general production superin- 
tendent. In 1945 he was elected a Vice 
President, with responsibility for all 
production operations. 

With a well-deserved reputation for 
fairness in all his dealings, Mr. Frame 


HUMBLE’'S NEW 
VICE PRESIDENT 


C. E. Reistle, Jr. who was elected 
by the Directors to succeed Mr. Frame 
as Vice President, has been a member 
of the Company’s Board of Directors 
since 1948, and a Humble cmployee 
for the past 19 years. 

A native of Denver, Colorado, he at- 
tended the University of Oklahoma, 
where he received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in chemical engineering 
in 1922. After several years of service 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, he be- 
came chairman of the East Texas En- 
gineering Association in 1933. In that 
position he coordinated the engineering 
studies of the East Texas oil field 
which led to establishing efficient pro- 


duction rates and practices for the 
field. 

Mr. Reistle joined the Humble 
Company in 1936 as Assistant Chief 
Petroleum Engineer, and four years 
later was advanced to Chief Petroleum 
Engineer. He was appointed Manager 
of the Production Department in 1945, 
and was elected a Director of the 
Company in 1948. 

Mr. Reistle is president-elect of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. He is also 
president of Junior Achievement, Inc., 
of Houston and is a member of the 
national executive committee of the 
Junior Achievement organization. He 





David Frame 


has played an important role in 
furthering the mutual confidence and 
respect between the Company’s em- 
ployees and management. Although 
his “greatest contribution to Humble 
has been in the field of production,” 
President Baker said of Mr. Frame, 
“he has done much to foster good em- 
ployee relations and to spread a spirit 
of good will throughout the organiza- 
tion.” 





C. E. Reistle, Jr. 


is a member of several honorary fra- 
ternities, including Tau Beta Pi, en- 
gineering society, and Sigma Xi, na- 
tional science fraternity. 

In his new position as Vice Presi- 
dent and Director, Mr. Reistle will 
have executive responsibility for all 
production activities of the Company. 
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Herman P. Pressler, Jr. 


Ralph J. Schilthuis 





Ray H. Horton 


THE THREE NEw DIRECTORS 


All three of the new Directors 
elected by the stockholders on May 
9 are longtime employees, well-quali- 
fied by experience and proven ability 
to serve as members of the Board. 

Herman P. Pressler, Jr., has been 
an Associate General Counsel since 
1952 and a member of Humble’s Law 
Department since 1933. He received 
his Bachelor of Laws degree from the 
University of Texas in 1925 and en- 
gaged in private practice in Houston 
for eight years before joining Humble. 
In his 22 years with the Company the 
has handled law matters for the Ex- 
ploration, Production, Crude Oil, and 
Traffic Departments. He has also had 
wide experience in the field of petro- 
leum conservation and in legislative 
matters, and has gained broad experi- 
ence in the business affairs of Humble. 
He has been a Director of Humble 
Pipe Line Company since 1948. 

Mr. Pressler has served as president 
and director of the Houston Bar As- 
sociation and twice as chairman of the 
Mineral Section of the State Bar of 
Texas. He was chairman of the Harris 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross in 1952, and has served as a 
director of the Houston Community 


Chest. 
As a member of the Board, Mr. 


Pressler is Director in charge of the 
Crude Oil Department, Advertising 
and Public Relations, Traffic, and 
Marine Operations. He is also contact 
Director for Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 

Ralph J. Schilthuis has had 25 years 
of service with Humble and has been 
an Assistant Manager of the Produc- 
tion Department since last year. He 
joined the Company after receiving his 
Petroleum Engineering degree from 
the Colorado School of Mines in 1930. 
After a few months of training at 
Humble’s Baytown Refinery he went 
into the Production Research Division 
and later became an advisor on engi- 
neering and operating problems. 

From 1941 to 1945, Mr. Schilthuis 
was in Washington as assistant head 
of the production division of the Petro- 
leum Administration for War. He re- 
turned to Humble as Division Petro- 
leum Engineer, later became Assistant 
Superintendent of the Gas Division, 
and was made Superintendent in 1953. 

Mr. Schilthuis is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and Sigma 
Xi, national science fraternity. 

His primary responsibilities on the 
Board are those of Director in charge 
of the Production Department. 


Ray H. Horton, formerly Employee 
Relations Manager, came to Humble 
in 1930 after graduating from the 
University of Oklahoma with a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in Geclogy. He 
was first a rotary helper and later a 
driller before he became a safety en- 
gineer in Humble’s Gulf Coast Divi- 
sion. In 1935 he was made Regional 
Industrial Relations Manager of the 
East Texas Division. During World 
War II he served as chairman of the 
manpower sub-committee of the Pro- 
duction Committee for District III of 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War. 

In 1945 Mr. Horton was transferred 
to Houston as policy coordinator for 
the Production Department and the 
following year he was appointed Em- 
ployee Relations Manager. 

Mr. Horton is president of the Sam 
Houston Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and has served as 
president and chairman of the South- 
west Council on Education for 
Business Responsibility. 

As a member of the Board Mr. Hor- 
ton’s primary responsibilities are as Di- 
rector in charge of the Employee Re- 
lations Department, the Purchasing 
Department, and the Building Man- 
ager’s office. 





NEW EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS MANAGER 


K. R. Dailey, whose appointment as 
Manager of the Employee Relations 
Department was announced May 11, 
has been a Humble employee for more 
than 27 years. He joined the Com- 
pany in 1927 after his graduation from 
John Tarleton College with a degree 
in Chemical Engineering. He worked 
in the Production and Refining De- 
partments until 1936, when he became 
Supervisor of Employee Relations Re- 
search. In 1946 he was appointed As- 
sistant Manager of the Employee Re- 
lations Department. 

Mr. Dailey belongs to the Planning 
Council of the American Management 
Association, and is a life member of 
the Texas Manufacturers Association. 
He is a past president of the Industrial] 
Personnel Association of Houston. 
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J. N. Beasley, Jr. 


Two new Assistant Managers of the 
Employee Relations Department were 
also appointed. They are J. N. Beas- 
ley, Jr., formerly head of Employee 
Relations Research; and William 
Grant, Jr., formerly Employee Rela- 
tions Manager at Humble’s Baytown 
Refinery. 

Mr. Beasley joined Humble in 1933 
after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Texas with a degree in Business 
Administration. After five years in 
Production Department field work, he 


NEW ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 


The appointment of Carl Illig as an 
Asociate General Counsel was an- 
nounced May 11 by President Baker. 

Mr. Illig, who succeeds Herman P. 
Pressler, Jr. in his new position, has 
been a member of Humble’s Law De- 
partment since 1934. He graduated 
from the Rice Institute in 1930 and 
received his Bachelor of Laws degree 
from the University of Texas in 1934. 
From 1940 until his recent appoint- 
ment as Associate General Counsel, 


Mr. Illig’s chief legal duties have been 
as attorney for Humble’s Refining De- 
partment. In 1948 he was named As- 
sistant to President Hines H. Baker, 
and served in that capacity until June 
of last year. 

Mr. Illig is a past president of the 
Association of Rice Alumni. He is a 
member of the Harris County, Texas, 
and American Bar Associations, the 
American Petroleum Institute, and the 
Houston Philosophical Society. 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY'S TWO 


The two new directors of Humble 
Pipe Line Company are also well- 
qualified by experience for their new 
positions. 

William S. Spangler has been Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the pipe line 
system since December, 1951. He 
joined Humble Pipe Line Company in 
1933, immediately following his 
graduation from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. After two years of ex- 
perience in the Company’s East Texas 
Division, he was transferred to the En- 
gineering Department in Houston. In 
1945 he was made assistant Division 
Superintendent of the Southern Divi- 


sion, and six years later was appointed 
General Superintendent. 

Charles E. Shaver is a member of 
Humble’s Law Department and _ has 
handled legal matters for the Pipe Line 
Company since 
1952. He gradu- 
ated from Sam 
Houston State 
College in 1932, 
and received his 
Law degree from 
the University of 
Texas in 1937. 
He joined Hum- 
ble’s Exploration 


K. R. Dailey 


William S. Spangler 


William Grant, Jr. 


transferred to the Employee Relations 
Department. In 1943 he was made 
Division Head of Employee Relations 
Research. 

Mr. Grant is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in psychology. He was em- 
ployed by Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey in 1926, and came with 
Humble’s Employee Relations Depart- 
ment in 1931. He has been manager 
of Employee Relations at Baytown Re- 
finery since 1947. 





Carl Illig 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Department as a land man and trans- 
ferred in 1941 to the Law Depart- 
ment. Until 1952, except for a period 
of military service, he did law work for 
Exploration and Production. 


Charles E. Shaver 
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MOTHER OF VEXAS 


The adventures of Jane Long are a symbol of the courage 


and loyalty of those pioneer nomen who came to early Texas 


Few women who came to Texas before 1836 would deny 
that the place was good for men and dogs, but hard on 
women and horses. Yet come they did—following their 
husbands, making their homes, and raising their families as 
best they could in this hard and dangerous land. 

In a man’s world—and any frontier is a man’s world— 
wifely courage and loyalty, as well as a capacity for hard 
work, are virtues overlooked or soon forgotten. Men hunted 
and fought and got the glory. Women fought, too—bad 
weather, diseases without doctors, food shortages, and hostile 
Indians. But when the glory was passed around, they some- 
how missed their fair share. 

Only in a few scattered letters and papers can one find 
material that shows the women of early Texas in their true 
light and accords them their full due. Such a story is told in 
the adventures of Jane Herbert Wilkinson Long, called even 
in her lifetime “The Mother of Texas.” Her story symbolizes 
the great courage, loyalty and stamina that all pioneer 
women needed for survival. 

Though Jane was born in Maryland in 1798, her story 
really begins for Texans in 1815, while she was living with 
her sister at Propinquity Plantation, near Natchez. Both her 
parents had died; her father just a year after she was born, 
and her mother shortly after moving to the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory when Jane was 13. That move to Mississippi was the 
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first event in shaping Jane’s fate and future. The next event 
was the war of 1812. 

When the war of 1812 ended and the Battle of New 
Orleans had been fought, many of the wounded made their 
way back to Natchez and were treated and cared for in 
private homes. One soldier lay at Propinquity, his wounds 
treated by a comrade-in-arms, Dr. James Long, who has so 
distinguished himself in action that Andrew Jackson singled 
him out for praise. 

One day, as Jane came downstairs ready for school, she 
was met by her little Negro girl, Kian, who announced 
breathlessly that a stranger had just gone into the wounded 
man’s room. Jane was not impressed. 

“But this is the handsomest man in the world,” protested 
the excited little servant, “And I want you to see him before 
you go to school.” 

Jane was not one to turn down an opportunity like this. 
Vivacious, witty, strong-willed, and pretty enough at 17 to 
turn heads and break hearts, she had surveyed the entire 
crop of Natchez beaux and had found none quite to her 
liking. Throwing aside her bonnet and books, she waited in 
the parlor for a look at this new Adonis. 

When he did make an appearance, the effect upon her 
was electric. Dr. Long may not have lived up to Kian’s bill- 
ing as the handsomest man in the world. He was, neverthe- 





less, ““a very commanding figure—tall, active and erect, with 
a fiery eye and a martial tread—the very hero for a tale of 
love and war.” He entered the parlor without ceremony and 
without an introduction, but with a dignity and ease that 
spoke the gentleman and the man of breeding. 

Something between the two young people struck sparks 
at that first meeting. In a matter of moments they were 
seated by a window, absorbed more with each other than 
with the game of back-gammon that gave the dashing doctor 
an excuse to remain longer. The forfeit was a pair of gloves 
and Jane won. 

Long returned the next day, bringing the gloves with 
him. “I come,” said he, “to settle accounts; for debts of 
honor must be punctually paid.” Jane at first refused to take 
them, but finally agreed to accept them as a present, rather 
than a forfeiture. As Long helped her put them on, he re- 
marked in a half-jesting, half-serious manner that he wished 
“the hand that gave might go with the gift.” In the lavender- 
and-old-lace courtship of the early 1800’s, he had said 
enough. In a short time, they were engaged. 

Jane’s friends and family objected to the marriage. They 
knew little enough of Long, and what they knew did not 
point to his acceptability as husband material. Even a man 
who knew him well described Long as “a brave, daring, 
impetuous man, but lacking in the discrete (sic) equipoise 
to give his actions . . . a permanent durability . . . a man 


wholly made up of impulses, who would do today a thing 
he would regret tomorrow, and perhaps a lifetime.” 


Departure from Natchez 


The law itself, coupled with Jane’s iron will, helped her 
to the altar with the man of her choice. According to law 
in the Mississippi Territory, an orphan had to choose a 
guardian upon reaching a certain age. It was now time for 
her to choose—and she chose Dr. Long! Her family and 
friends tried all they knew to change her mind, but at last 
withdrew in defeat. On May 14, 1815, Jane Herbert Wil- 
kinson became Mrs. James Long—acquiring a husband and 
a guardian at the same time! . 

The first few years of their marriage may have been as 
routinely dull as the remainder of it was hectic and adven- 
turous. After a two-month “traveling excursion,” the Longs 
settled at Port Gibson, where the doctor practiced his pro- 
fession. But the humdrum existence of an ordinary life after 
the excitement of Natchez proved boring for Jane. In a 
short time, she persuaded her young husband to buy a 
plantation at Walnut Hill, in Warren County. Here they 
spent two happy years, and here their first child, Ann Her- 
bert, was born. 

Long must not have liked the life of a Mississippi planter, 
for he gave it up and went into business with W. W. Walker 
in Natchez. More than likely it was Jane’s insistence—and 
certainly it was part of her fate—that brought them back to 
Natchez. For here, in a short time, Dr. Long was to join 
in an enterprise “more congenial to his . . . martial feelings.” 
It was by no means difficult, in that age, for a military man 
to find employment. It was a time of revolutions, filibusters, 
and political intrigues. In the spirit of the times, resentment 





by E. M. Schiwetz 
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rankled in Mississippi and Louisiana against the terms pro- 
posed in the Adams-Onis Treaty setting forth the eastern 
boundary between the United States and Spanish Texas. 

Caught up in this tide of patriotism, political heat, and 
daring adventure, a group met at Natchez to raise enough 
money and men for an expedition to free Texas from Spain. 
Previous expeditions for that purpose had failed but this 
caused them no concern at all. 

First order of business at the meeting was the election of 
a leader. A General Adair was first offered the post but 
refused the honor. Second choice was James Long, and he 
accepted the post as quickly as Adair had declined it. Long 
pledged the whole of his private fortune to the enterprise, 
and was joined by his business partner, Walker, as well as 
by other “choicest spirits of the day.” Early in June, 
1819, Long and his “army’—some 75 strong—pushed off 
for Natchitoches, the first leg of their journey toward Texas. 
Their goal was Nacogdoches, seat of Spanish government in 
East Texas. By the time he arrived at Nacogdoches, Long’s 
army had grown to 300 men. 

Jane, proud of her husband and his new rank, wanted 
to accompany Long to Texas—even though she was ex- 
pecting her second child. A long and rather heated argument 
ensued between husband and wife, ending in a compromise 
agreement that Jane should follow “as soon as she was able 
to travel.” By now, Long should have known his spirited 
wife well enough to know that she would interpret this 
agreement to suit herself! 

Even while her warrior husband was taking over Nacog- 
doches (which he did without opposition), Jane was recov- 
ering from the birth of little Rebecca and making plans to 
follow James. On June 28, apparently without the knowledge 
of friends or family, she descended the bluff to the river 
and sought passage to Alexandria, Louisiana, where her 
sister, Mrs. Calvit, lived. She took with her the new-born 
baby, two-and-a-half-year-old Ann, and the faithful Kian. 

The lovely young matron, with her two small children 
and a youthful servant, must have presented quite an un- 
usual sight to the rough element of river-men at “Natchez 





Caught in the Flood 
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under the Bluff.” How she proposed to reach Texas, only 
she knew. With almost no money in her purse, beyond the 
price of her passage to Alexandria, she must have made the 
first step on courage and determination alone. 

Here, in this almost impossible situation, a friend found 
her. He was James Rowan, who graciously offered to ac- 
company her to Alexandria. Twenty days later, they arrived 
there, having made the last lap of the journey on horse and 
mule when the boat could go no farther. All were exhausted, 
hungry, and dirty. Jane was seriously ill. Her friend Rowan 
stayed with her at her sister's home until she was better, 
then gave her money to get to Nacogdoches before he re- 
turned to Natchez. 

After a month’s illness, Jane considered herself well enough 
to push on after her husband. Leaving her two daughters 
and Kian with her sister, she rented a carriage and horses 
and set out for Nacogdoches, escorted by Randal Jones and 
several other men. It was now late in August, 1819. 

The little party rested in Natchitoches, where a message 
was sent to General Long, asking him to join his wife at 
the Sabine. When Jane arrived two days late at the river, 
however, the General had already returned to Nacogdoches 
in response to an urgent message and their reunion had to 
be postponed. 

After a two-day rest in the home of a Sabine ferry-keeper, 
the party set out again—this time on mules, for Jane had 
decided to leave the carriage behind. Rain set in to hamper 
their journey, and the going was slow. When they reached 
the Alexander home on the Attoyac River late at night, Jane 
was miserably cold and wet. 

She stopped at Alexander’s only long enough to spend 
the night and dry her clothes. Though the river was at flood- 
stage next morning, she would not hear of waiting until 
the waters subsided. Swimming their horses, the party made 
a slow and dangerous crossing of the flooded Attoyac. A 
day’s hard riding brought them at sundown within sight 
of the old mission and stone blockhouse of Nacogdoches. 
Husband and wife were at last re-united. 

It was a brief reunion. James was at that time preparing 
to leave for Galveston, where he hoped 
to enlist the aid of Jean Lafitte. Not 
even wifely entreaties would prevail on 
him to postpone his departure more 
than a few days, and Jane soon found 
herself alone in their blockhouse room. 


While Long was away, leaving an 
officer by the name of Cook in charge, 
matters did not go well at Nacogdoches. 
Discipline was lax and the soldiers were 
disorganized. Worse still, there came 
news that a Spanish force of 700 sol- 
diers was approaching to drive the 
expeditionary forces out of Texas and 
put an end to their declared “independ- 
ent republic.” Jane rushed a warning 
to General Long, saying she had fled 
eastward before the advancing Span- 
iards and asked him to meet her at 
Brown’s place. 

Returning after a brief and unsuc- 
cessful visit to Galveston, Long learned 


by E. M. Schiwetz at the Coushatta Indian camp on the 





Reunion at Nacogdoches 


Trinity of the Spanish reprisal force advancing against 
Nacogdoches. Here, too, his wife’s messenger caught up 
with him, and he stopped at Brown’s to see her on his 
way back to Nacogdoches. All Jane’s warnings and pro- 
testations that Nacogdoches was a lost cause could not pre- 
vent the General from having a look for himself. 

It was as Jane had predicted. All Long found at the former 
seat of his government was a wounded soldier, whom he 
brought back with him to Brown’s, only to find his wife gone 
and the place deserted. He finally caught up with her at 
the Sabine. Farther east, as they crossed the Red River, 
came the doleful news that the infant Rebecca had died 
at Jane’s sister's place in Alexandria. On that note of sad- 
ness the Longs parted, James going to Bolivar (across from 
Galveston on the Texas coast) in an effort to regroup his 
scattered forces and Jane to Alexandria. 

During the period that followed, history seems to have 
lost sight of Jane’s activities for a time. It does record, how- 
ever, that the General was rejoined by a number of his men 
at Bolivar and that all favored a continuation of the ex- 
pedition if necessary funds could be raised. Long went first 
to New Orleans and then to Natchitoches for that purpose, 
with no success at either place. At length he rejoined his 
wife at Alexandria. 

Bankrupt and disappointed he may have been, but Long 
was far from defeated. Friends at Alexandria and Natchez 
came to his aid, and the General began to make plans to 
return to Bolivar. Again Jane announced that she would go 
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back with him, and this time he did not argue. They set sail 
from Calcasieu in a sloop late in February, 1820. 

They arrived at Bolivar just in time to view activities 
which marked the departure of Jean Lafitte from Galveston. 
Before he left, however, Lafitte extended a dinner invitation 
to the Longs. Business kept the General at Bolivar, but Jane 
accepted, and found that the notorious pirate was quite dif- 
ferent from the man that gossip and legend had painted him. 

Far from being an uncouth and ferocious giant, Lafitte, 
as Jane described him, was “. . . in every particular the very 
reverse of what her imagination had pictured him. He was 
of middle stature—perhaps a little above it—graceful in his 
form and movements; with marked and manly features; 
dark hair, brown complexion and a pair of eyes as vivid as 
the lightning and as black as ebony. In conversation he was 
mild, placable and polite; but altogether unjocular and free 
from levity . . . and between the fierceness of his glance, 
and the softness of his speech, the disparity was striking. 
Whatever might have been the inner man, he was evidently 
the gentleman in all external particulars .. . 

Jane had only one criticism to make of Lafitte. He was 
uncommunicative. Her curiosity about many things con- 
nected with him had to go unsatisfied when he politely 
parried questions and chose, with delicate courtesy, not to 
discuss matters which might have reflected ill upon him and 
his activities. His designs and destination he kept to himself. 
Shortly after that dinner he set sail and left Galveston. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JULY-AUGUST ISSUE ) 





Familiar sight along Texas highways is the neat black-lettered 
sign calling attention to a roadside park ahead. At any one of 


“ROADSIDE 
PARK 
=| ONE MILE 
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a thousand such parks scattered throughout the state the weary 
motorist is welcome to stop and relax in pleasant surroundings. 


For MILtions To ENjoy 


System of 1,000 Roadside Parks ranks Texas first among states. 


Tourists and local people use and enjoy planned facilities 


“TFT Y\ADDY, let’s stop somewhere. 
I’m getting hungry.” 

“I’m tired of riding, Mommy. Can’t 
we stop and rest?” 

How often these wailing requests 
have echoed from the back seats of 
automobiles rolling along the country’s 
highways, no one can estimate. But it 
must run into the millions as Ameri- 
cans go vacationing each summer. 

And the normal response for par- 
ents is to start looking for a likely place 
to break the drive—an inviting brook, 
a Shady spot off the road, or maybe a 
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roadside park provided for the travel- 
ing public’s use. 

If they are traveling on Texas high- 
ways the children and the parents will 
soon learn to watch for one of the 
many black and white signs which an- 
nounce: ‘‘Roadside Park one mile 
ahead.” And they'll not have long to 
watch, particularly if they’re driving 
on one of the state’s major highways. 
For, along with other firsts, Texas 
proudly holds first among the states in 
roadside parks. 

On some 53,000 miles in the high- 


way system the state maintains about 
1,000 roadside parks and turnouts for 
the enjoyment of travelers. Of this 
total, 750 are full fledged roadside 
parks, equipped for cooking, eating, 
and relaxation. Another 216 are turn- 
outs, usually observation points that 
offer safe parking and shelter. Another 
30 roadside parks are either under con- 
struction or scheduled for completion 
this year. 

Because the purpose of roadside 
parks is to give travelers attractive 
places to rest, relax, and eat, the main 
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Two Artists Paint Texas Roadside Parks — 


Early this year THE HUMBLE Way commissioned artists E. M. 
Schiwetz and Bob Wygant to paint Texas roadside parks. 
Both were intrigued with the task, and before starting work 


compared notes to decide who would paint in what area. 
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Wygant drew the far western portion of the state; Schiwetz 


the central, eastern, and Gulf Coast areas. 


With guidance from the Chief Landscape Architect 
of the State Highway Department, they pointed their cars 


in opposite directions during the balmy days of early Spring. 
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On the cover and on these four pages are reproduced their 
interpretations. 

On the front and back pages of this section Wygant 
portrays realistically the hazy raw beauty of the west and the 
verdant splendor of the Rio Grande Valley. His opening 
painting shows Guadalupe and Signal Peaks from a roadside 
park on U.S. No. 180, between El Paso and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. The upper picture on the back page shows a family 
enjoying a typical western park on U. S. No. 90, between Van 
Horn and Marfa. The lower painting is a park near McAllen 
in the Rio Grande Valley, one of 26 parks along U. S. No. 281 


across Texas. 


Water and wild flowers proved most interesting to 
Schiwetz. His cover painting shows an inviting parksite in the 
Hill Country, on U.S. No. 27 near Mountain Home. At the 
lower right he portrays the glories of bluebonnet time 
along U.S. No. 290, between Hempstead and Chapel Hill. 
Upper right, the lagoon and the gnarled oaks, under which a 
family of boating enthusiasts was cooking a meal, are near 
Fulton on the “Hug-the-Coast” route, State No. 35. The calm 
lake filled with water hyacinths and ringed with dogwood in 
bloom is part of an inviting roadside park on State No. 190, 


between Woodville and Livingston in East Texas. 
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through highways naturally have the 
greatest number of such parks. 


In the 804 miles of U. S. Route 67. 


between Texarkana and El Paso there 
are 45 roadside parks, better than one 
in every 20 miles. 

On U. S. Route 281 between 
Wichita Falls on the north and Browns- 
ville on the Gulf there are 26 such 
parks in 612 miles. 

And along U. S. Route 90 between 
Orange on the east and El Paso on 
the west there are 50 roadside parks in 
870 miles. 

These examples are the key to the 
State Highway Department’s master 
plan for roadside parks. That plan 
calls for a parksite between every major 
town and county seat or between 
county seats on every state maintained 
highway. The plan is aimed at serving 
the traveling public while also provid- 
ing local people inviting places for 
outdoor activity. 

In Texas, criteria for a roadside park 
may be higher than in some other 
states. Minimum requirement for a 
Texas roadside park is at least one 
unit—a permanent table and benches, 
a fireplace, a garbage unit—and safe 
off-the-road parking space. In many of 
the parks there are from two to five 
such complete units, with ample space 
for large numbers of people to enjoy 
the facilities. 

Selection of roadside park sites is 
under the supervision of the chief land- 
scape architect and six assistants—all 
graduate landscape architects. Each of 
the latter supervises the work in four of 
the State Highway Department’s 25 
districts, and each works closely with 
the district engineer in selecting the 
sites and planning the parks. 


What constitutes a site for a road- 
side park? An attractive grove of trees 
on a hillside . . . a clear stream or small 
natural lake by the side of the high- 
way . .. a wooded spot on a sweeping 
curve .. . or maybe a beautiful view 
of an outstanding bit of natural 
scenery. Generally the sites are selected 
to give motorists a quiet, comfortable 
place to relax or a spectacular view 
to enjoy. 

Availability of land for development 
into roadside parks is no problem with 
the Highway Department. Generous 
owners of adjacent land and public 
spirited civic organizations in various 
communities make more sites available 
than the Landscape Section has the 





WHAT DETERMINES A ROADSIDE PARK LOCATION? 





1 TEXAS HIGHWAY 
| DEPARTMENT 





A shady spot on the plains like this one near Vernon. 
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Ground keeping chores for roadside parks are responsibility of the regular highway 
maintenance crews. Here two men mow grass at a lakeside park near Goldthwaite. 


Firewood is provided by State Highway 
Department in all of the roadside parks. 





budget to develop them into parks. 

But development continues on sched- 
ule because figures show that motorists 
truly appreciate and use these minia- 
ture rest havens. During 1954, for in- 
stance, the Highway Department re- 
ports that 3,336,000 out-of-state cars 
brought more than 8.5 million people 
into Texas. Further figures show that 
more than 50 per cent of these tourists 
stopped at one or more of the inviting 
roadside parks. 

In fact, all available research shows 
that the use of these parks by travelers 
has more than doubled in the past 10 
years, and that local usage is quite 
heavy around most cities and towns. 

Another bit of evidence that travel- 
ers are impressed with Texas roadside 
parks comes from a review of survey 


cards mailed to the Highway Depart- 
ment by tourists. Some nine per cent 
of all travelers returning these cards 
voluntarily list roadside parks as one of 
the items impressing them favorably 


while driving in Texas. 


Popularity and extent of the Texas 
roadside park system becomes the more 
impressive when you realize that it all 
was started less than a quarter century 
ago. With time out for World War II 
and the immediate post-war period, 
development has actually been packed 
into about 15 years. 

The first roadside park in Texas was 
built some time in the early 30s, in 
Fayette County. The park no longer 
exists, and it seems no one knows who 
originated the idea or exactly when the 
first one was undertaken. 


Real impetus was given to the road- 
side park movement in 1935. It was 
then that one per cent of the money 
allotted by the federal government to 
the state for highway construction was 
made available for beautification. It 
was also in 1935 that the Landscape 
Section was set up; that the master 
plan for roadside park development 
was drawn up; that a broad program 
was started to propagate wild flowers, 
protect natural beauty, and add to it 
along highway right-of-ways. 

During the next six years until the 
outbreak of World War II, Texas built 
the basic 500 roadside parks in the 
system today. Following a wartime lull 
the program was revitalized again in 
1949, and during the past six years the 
system has been extended to its present 





Typical equipment in a Texas roadside park includes tables 
and benches, a fireplace, and a place for garbage disposal. 
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Incinerators help keep the parks tidy. Maintenance crews of 
the Highway Department see to it that all trash is burned. 
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size and most of the older parks have 
been rehabilitated. 


Average cost of a Texas roadside . 


park—clearing the site, building equip- 
ment, and installing guard rails— 
ranges from $1,000 to $3,000, depend- 
ing upon the size of the park. Couple 
this with the average of four man- 
hours per week per park for mainten- 
ance by regular highway maintenance 
crews and it becomes evident that the 
state has a substantial investment in 
these miniature playgrounds. 
Significance of this investment is 
appreciated by a very high percentage 
of the millions who enjoy the parks 
annually, but there is always the prob- 
lem of vandalism. Marksmen insist on 
testing their skill on roadside signs 
near the parks, or they test it on bottles 
inside the parks and cause a broken 
glass problem. An occasional traveler 


cannot resist the temptation to load up 


his car or truck with the firewood 
neatly stacked in these parks for the 
public’s use. 

And then there is the extreme case 
of the driver of a winch truck who 
applied steel hooks to the top of a 
newly built concrete table and 
wrenched it off. He did the same to 
the concrete benches, leaving in his 
wake considerable damage. Next to 
such isolated cases of deliberate de- 
struction, the greatest headache for the 
maintenance crews is the watermelon 
season. Melon rinds left on park tables 
become soured, attract hordes of flies 
and wasps, and make an_ otherwise 
pleasant roadside park uninviting. 

Generally speaking, however, High- 
way Department people agree that the 
motoring public is truly appreciative 





Casual picnic for the family is no prob- 
lem when there’s a roadside park nearby. 
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Artificial shelters are necessary to provide shade in some roadside parks, particu- 
larly in West Texas and plains area, where trees are scarce and shade is at a premium. 


of the parks. Most people make use of 
garbage units provided for their con- 
venience and leave the parksites as 
orderly for the next users as they found 
them. 

In an effort to preserve and develop 
the native beauty of every parksite the 
Landscape Section of the Highway De- 
partment follows two plans: (1) to 
protect trees and shrubbery and to add 
native plants where necessary; and 
(2) to propagate native wild flowers 
systematically. Point one makes the 
roadside park an attractive and a fit- 
ting part of the scene, rather than an 
abrupt and unnatural oasis, where im- 
ported plantings require more atten- 
tion than maintenance crews can give. 
Part two brings out the full glory 
of bluebonnets, Indian paint brushes, 
dogwood, and other colorful native 


flowers and trees for public enjoyment. 
Allowing these native flowers to bloom 
and mature before mowing roadsides 
and parks allows seeds to ripen. These 
seeds may then be left to re-seed the 
same area or may be transported else- 
where to seed completely new areas. 

This emphasis on preserving natural 
beauty and adding to it gives Texas 
roadside parks distinction. Perhaps 
some of these parks are not as large 
or as elaborately equipped as those in 
some other states where the number is 
small, but what appeals to motorists in 
Texas is the availability of roadside 
parks. On any state maintained high- 
way at any given time the traveler is 
never very far from a roadside park, 
and it is because of this that each year 
literally millions of tourists and Texans 
enjoy Texas roadside parks. 





Long distance travelers carrying special camping equipment find the shady roadside 
parks along Texas highways are ideal and comfortable spots for a noontime stopover. 
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HEN you drive through an oil 
field you can’t see its shape be- 
cause of the distances between wells. 
But as the geologists, engineers, and 
map makers record the producing areas 
on maps, you can see the areas in fanci- 
ful shapes and hard-to-believe patterns. 
These patterns have little impor- 
tance in helping to find oil, but the 
shape they take sometimes makes land 
owners wonder. 

“Why do they find oil on all my 
neighbor’s property and none on 
mine?” 

“How can it be that a good produc- 
ing well came in at the north end of 
my field, and at the south end they 
drilled a dry hole?” 

These and many other questions are 
asked of geologists, drillers, tool-push- 
ers, roughnecks, and truck drivers. The 
answers, of course, lie in the fact that 
the surface shape of a field is the same 
as the sub-surface shape of the pro- 
ducing formation. 

Mother Nature predestined the 
boundaries of each field millions of 
years ago by the way vegetation and 
animal life were laid down in layers 
of the earth. 

No one knows for sure the shape of 
a field—how big or how little it is un- 
til wells are drilled to its producing 
formation to determine its limits. And, 
before oil men can begin to find the 
limits of production, they must find 
the oil field first. To do this an aver- 
age of nine wildcat wells are drilled by 
the industry to discover one field. 
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Before a wildcat well is planned a 
tremendous amount of coordinated 
study and effort goes into locating a 
prospect or structure, a dome, an an- 
ticline, or fault.* Thereafter, the 
actual drilling of the well is planned 
carefully and watched step by step. 

However, even the best calculations 
in this endeavor can be wrong. For 
instance, at Boggy Creek, a long thin 
field shaped something like a fish hook, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
drilled two wildcats before the third 
one hit the edge of the target to be- 
come its discovery well in 1927. And 
even after the discovery well has been 
brought in there is no certainty in 
what direction the field lies. The first 
producing well of a field may be on 
the edge, in the center, or somewhere 
in between. 

For instance, the discovery well of 
the Powell-Woodbine producing struc- 
ture near Corsicana, Texas, was com- 
pleted in January, 1923, on the edge 
of the field, making 400 barrels of oil 
per day. In less than 30 days, it be- 
gan producing salt water and in a 
short time was making nothing but 
water. C. M. “Dad” Joiner’s well that 
discovered the great East Texas Field 
is very near the edge of this multi- 
billion barrel reservoir. 

While the oil producing areas have 
a great variety of shapes, a bit of 
study shows a similarity in the forms 
they take. 


* “Drill Here,” Humble Way, November- 
December 1948. 
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Fault Fields—Many of the shapes 
of oil fields are delineated by an al- 
most straight line along one side, 
usually running lengthwise to the pro- 
ducing area. On one side of this line 
there is production of oil; wells drilled 
only a few feet opposite the produc- 
tion are almost certain to be dry holes. 
It is as if Nature draws a line and 
dares oil explorers to cross it. While 
an operator knows that he cannot win 
this dare, still he must accept Nature’s 
challenge from time to time to estab- 
lish the limits of the field along this 
rather tenuous line. 

This peculiarity of certain fields 
characterized by a fairly straight line 
along one side results from the fields 
being drilled along a fault, a break or 
slip in the earth’s rock formations. The 
producing formation, being at a rela- 
tive high position on one side of the 
fault, contains oil, and on the opposite 
side produces only salt water. 

The fault-type fields often run long 
and narrow, with oil trapped in a 
space frequently less than a mile wide 
and perhaps a few miles long. Good 
examples of this pattern are the Mexia 
and Sulphur Bluff fields of East Texas 
and Luling and Darst Creek of South- 
west Texas. 

Salt Dome Fields—A number of 
fields are in the shape of a circle or 
half moon; one looks like the wish- 
bone of a chicken; others appear in 
the form of a day-old doughnut. Bar- 
ber’s Hill in the Texas Gulf Coast 
forms a circle. Avery Island in Louisi- 











ana is a half moon, and Garden Island 
in the same state looks like a wishbone. 


Blue Ridge in Texas Gulf Coast and_ 


Black Bayou in Louisiana could repre- 
sent doughnuts. 

There is an explanation for these 
fields being round as a ring, a broken 
circle, or new moon. All of them pro- 
duce from formations pierced by salt 
domes. The oil has been trapped where 
the producing formations contact the 
salt dome—thus the round shaped salt 
domes and structural irregularities 
have combined to create reservoirs 
containing the oil. Only a narrow strip 
of land surrounding the dome pro- 
duces, and it takes some geological 
tight rope walking to march a group 
of wells around the edge of the dome 
without toppling too often into dry 
territory. 

Where the salt dome does not push 
through the producing formation the 
shape may be more nearly round, such 
as Goose Creek that looks something 
like the heel of a shoe or boot, or 
Livingston which resembles a_ tear 
drop. Both these fields are in the Gulf 
Coast. 

Anticline Fields—The anticline 
structure in its simpliest form results 
from the upfolding of rock formations. 
Typically, in the anticline, oil is 
trapped in the upper part of a porous 
formation lying below an impervious 
layer of rock. If these conditions are 
repeated, several producing levels may 
be found on the same structure. Fields 
found on anticlines are characterized 
by their production blanketing the 
area and often being nearly round, but 
they may take a variety of shapes. 

An example of this type field is Big 
Lake in West Texas. The field, the 
first major production in this area, 
was discovered in May, 1923. 

Hobbs Field in New Mexico, 
brought in in October, 1927, is an- 
other producing area located on an 
anticline. Its rapid development was 
marked by only a few edge wells hav- 
ing to be drilled to fix the limits of 
the field. 

While some of these fields have 
many common characteristics, there 
are others that appear to be bent on 
being original in the forms they take. 

Out in West Texas, the largest pro- 
ducing region in the United States, 
there is a great variety of fields both 
in size and shape. The old Howard- 
Glasscock field, discovered in 1927 
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and named for the counties in which 
it produces, looks something like a 
legless sea monster that might be 
imagined to have lived millions of 
years ago with the dinosaur. The com- 
bined areas of South Ector and Foster 
in Ector County remind one of a cow- 
boy boot. 

Down in Southwest Texas the 
Willamar field looks much like a mit- 
ten, and the Mustang Island field is 
shaped like an egg. The nearby Red 
Fish Bay producing area is almost 
perfectly round. 

The patterns of the oil fields, how- 
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ever, May appear to one person as 
one thing and to another individual 
as something else. Imagine then try- 
ing to guess the shape a field will 
take before it is actually drilled. That’s 
the job of people in exploration, and 
it turns out to be an expensive guess- 
ing game even with the best scientific 
help available to work at lowering the 
odds. 

The number of wells drilled to define 
the limits of a field depends on its size, 
of course, and the economic facts re- 
lated to the particular field. A one or 
two-well field may have three or four 
dry holes drilled to the promising forma- 
tion. The percentage of dry wells to 
producers is rather high in most small 
fields, and there are more small fields 
than large ones. The actual number of 
dry wells to define limits is greater in 
large fields, but the ratio is more 
favorable. 

The average cost of exploratory 
wells in the industry is more than 
$100,000. During 1954 the average 
cost per well of all types drilled by 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
amounted to $111,000. With drilling 
operations as high as they are today, 
determining the limits of a producing 
area can run into very large sums in 
a short time. Playing a game of 
droodles with the shapes of oil fields 
becomes insignificant compared with 
the economic problem faced by a com- 
pany in the drilling of each well. 

Frequently, the hope and belief of 
extending a field outweighs the high 
costs of drilling in spite of the risks, 
and gradually the producing forma- 
tion is explored. This risk-taking atti- 
tude of the oil industry has enabled 
it to develop its fields rapidly and to 
give the country the highest oil pro- 
ductive capacity (ability to produce 
now) of any nation in the world. 

Sooner or later in every field, how- 
ever, a dry well is drilled which seems 
to say: “this far and no farther in 
this direction.” Others are drilled in 
other directions until they practically 
assure the outer limits of the field. 
These dry holes stand as outposts or 
markers—expensive markers, to be 
sure, which the industry must drill to 
outline the limits of the producing for- 
mation. They give mute testimony to 
the risky nature of the business; they 
stand as the outer guard that defines 
the shape of the oil reservoir, be it 
intriguing, odd, or commonplace. 
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Magazine cover has carried the works of nine artists 
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Ten years with 


~The 


HE HuMBLE Way is ten years old. 

As a measurement of time, ten 
years may be short, long or moderate— 
depending on the person, thing, or issue 
involved. For THE HuMBLE Way, ten 
years have been long enough to estab- 
lish certain editorial policies and pat- 
terns, to make some improvements in 
journalistic techniques, and to double 
its mailing list from an initial 25,000 
to 50,000. 

During the first decade, those who 
work on THE HuMBLE Way have tried 
to steer the publication course set for 
it in the beginning. They have tried, 
too, to keep constantly before them the 
purpose for which the magazine was 
designed. That purpose was announced 
in the opening sentence on the first 
page of the first issue: 

“This is the first issue of a new 
Humble magazine designed to give 
Humble employees, stockholders, 
and others who are interested a bet- 
ter knowledge and understanding of 
the work Humble people are doing, 
how they are doing it, the progress 
they are making.” 

In its first issue, the magazine prom- 
ised to broaden its scope to include 
material relating to affairs of the petro- 
leum industry as well as Company 
affairs. That promise it tried to keep 
by publishing such articles as a series 
on competition in the oil industry, by 
essays pointing up the significance of 
petroleum as a fuel-energy resource, 
and by treatment of great basic issues 
affecting the oil industry and_ the 
nation. 

Among that latter group were 
articles on the tidelands question, un- 
derscoring the importance of tidelands 
oil as related to national economy and 
security. More recently, the issues in- 
volved in the fixing by the federal 
government of the price a producer 
receives for natural gas at the well- 
head have been brought to the atten- 
tion of THe Humsie Way’s readers. 
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In these, two main points have been 
emphasized. One is the vast difference 
between production of natural gas, a 
highly competitive business, and other 
phases of the industry which are pub- 
lic utilities and are therefore regulated 
as such. The other point dissects and 
studies the philosophy that would per- 
mit a government agency to fix the 
producer’s price of a commodity like 
natural gas, when the producer’s risks 
are so high and his competition so 
keen. 

THe Humsie Way promised, too, 
to serve “‘as a connecting link between 
widespread Company groups, drawing 
those groups closer together with bonds 
of knowledge and understanding.” To 
help keep that promise, sincere effort 
has been made to represent all depart- 
ments in the magazine, with articles 
covering all kinds of work necessary to 
the advancement of an enterprise like 
Humble. Different geographical loca- 
tions, as well as different working 
groups, have been treated to bring 
about as fair a distribution as possible. 
Stories on exploration, production, 
transportation, refining, sales, research, 
employee relations—and many other 
phases—have sought to give the reader 
a better understanding of Humble and 
how it carries on its operations. In all, 
the emphasis has been on the team- 
work necessary for success. 

Part of THe Humsie Way’s per- 
sonality has been art presentation— 
in paintings and in pencil sketches—of 
the Humble scene and the Humble way 
of doing things. Each of the first 60 
issues has presented on its front cover 
an original painting giving flavor to 
Humble operations or to some terri- 
tory in which the Company operates. 
And it has been the custom to supple- 
ment the cover with art illustrated 
articles inside the magazine. In all, 
229 pieces of original art have been 
published-—the labors of at least a 











dozen artists. The bulk of it is native 
Texana done by native Texas artists. 
Other subjects have come from the 
beauties of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
New Mexico. 

About mid-way in its first decade, 
THe Humsie Way tried, tentatively 
at first, what was regarded as an inter- 
esting experiment. It began to carry 
little stories about Texas history—the 
human-interest side of Texas history— 
with pencil sketches by E. M. Schiwetz, 
whose work illustrated the very first 
issue and who has been closely identi- 
fied with the magazine ever since. 

Response from students, teachers, 
historians, and others interested in 
Texas history was immediate and 
favorable. Since that first venture, the 
historical sketches have come to be re- 
garded as part of THe Humsie Way, 
and continue to appear in it from time 
to time. The Texas State Historical 
Association checks and approves every 
such article before it is printed and 
published. 

In competing for the reader’s atten- 
tion, those who are responsible for 
THE Humsie Way recognized from 
the very first the need for photography 
that would reflect a high level of tech- 
nical quality and at the same time 
arouse reader interest. In this effort, 
the photographic staff has worked tire- 
lessly to provide clear, interesting, on- 
the-spot pictures which, it is hoped, 
bring about a happy marriage of text 
and illustrations. Through the eye of 
the photographic lens, readers visit 
scenes of operation which otherwise 
would be denied them. 

With this ten-year background as a 
guide, those who work on THE 
Humsie Way plan to continue to 
make it a living, moving account of 
the Company, its people, and its work. 
It will continue to be, as all Humble 
operations are, an adventure in team- 
work. 
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Ue) 
Gas Division Undergoes Major Reorganization 


Effective July 1, the Gas Division of Humble’s Produc- 
tion Department is dissolved, and its functions are reassigned 
under a new organizational set-up as follows: 


Operations. Operation of all gas system and gas plants 
becomes a function of the various Production Department 
area Divisions in which these facilities are located. An 
Assistant Division Superintendent has been appointed for 
each Division to be directly responsible for gas plants, gas 
systems, and general gas operations and problems. 


Gas Engineering. The Engineering Section of the former 
Gas Division is set up as a Gas Engineering Division to 
act as a service organization to the various Production De- 
partment Divisions, handling engineering problems. These 
problems involve design, specification, and construction of 
gas processing and treating facilities, except the normal oil- 
gas lease separators. Construction of gas systems, gas plants, 
and other large gas installations will continue to be handled 
by the Gas Construction Section of the Civil Engineering 
Division with designs and specifications 
prepared by the Gas Engineering 
Division. 

Frank G. Noble, formerly Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Gas Divi- 
sion in charge of Engineering and 
Construction, has been appointed Chief 
Gas Engineer in charge of the Gas 
Engineering Division. He will report 
directly to the Management of the 
Production Department. 





Frank G. Noble 


Gas and Gas Products Department. A new Gas and Gas 
Products Department is established. It is responsible for 
negotiating all contracts covering the sale of gas and gas 


plant products, subject to final approval 
of the Director in Charge of the Pro- 
duction Department. It will also coordi- 
nate the use and sale of gas plant prod- 
ucts with the use and sale of similar 
products of the Refining Department. 

The new Department will assist the 
Production Department in matters re- 
lating to utilization of gas and obtain- 
ing supplies of gas for gas systems, gas 

John J. Carter ants, and field operations. In coopera- 
tion with the Law Department, it will also handle for the 
Production Department all rate filings, applications for 
certificates, and other filings which may be necesary. 

John J. Carter, formerly Superintendent of the Gas 
Division, has been appointed Manager of the Gas and Gas 
Products Department. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT PROMOTIONS 


R. E. Bridges, formerly Gulf Coast Division Superin- 
tendent of the Production Department, 
has been promoted to Assistant Manager 
of the Production Department, effec- 
tive June 16. He replaces Bowman 
Thomas, who resigned to go into pri- 
vate business. 

Mr. Bridges joined Humble in 1923 
as a draftsman in Wichita Falls. He 
later served as Division Civil Engineer 
in Amarillo and Wichita Falls, and as 
Assistant Division Petroleum Engineer 








R. E. Bridges 


in the Gulf Coast Division. He was appointed Assistant Gulf 
Coast Division Superintendent in 1946, and was promoted to 





EMPLOYEES RETURNED FROM MILITARY SERVICE 


AIR FORCE—Ernest R. Albers, Jr., Land Records & 
Rentals, Houston; William T. Brantley, Jr.. Humble Pipe 
Line Treasury; Freddie R. Gregersen, Baytown Refinery; 
Billy J. Keener, Special Products & Manufacturing Plant; 
Chester P. Whitley, Alice Bulk Station. 


ARMY—Amon M. Andrus, Jr., Delbert E. Coker, LeRoy 
Hafer, Jr., and Cullis R. Reese, Baytown Refinery; Edgar 
S. Aiken and Bruce S. Branham, Stationery & Reproduc- 
tion, Houston; Edward E. Aiken and Harold L. Redwine, 
Comptroller’s Archives, Houston; Joe A. Allen and Robert 
T. Brown, Harbor Island, Pipe Line; Billy L. Brock and 
Don Lee Parker, Mail Room, Houston. 

Harley E. Duty, Hardin Production; Jimmie R. Fuchs, 
Geologic Research, Houston; Thomas E. Gouchie, Geologic, 
Southwest Texas; John H. Griffin, Lovell Lake Production; 
Harry S. Hanks, Wink Production; John D. Hochenauer, 
Jr., Sales Accounting, Houston; Julian U. Justiss, Conroe 
Production. 

Jan Kraayeveld, Humble Pipe Line Treasury; Bobby R. 
Martin, Potash Production; Kenneth R. Mills, Clear Lake 
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Gas Plant; Michael Mustachia, Production Accounting, 
Houston; Joseph A. Pavelka, Geologic, Texas; Lee R. 
Perryman, Goose Creek Production; Phil W. Phillips, Katy 
Gas Cycling Plant; James E. Plumlee and Oliver C. Rum- 


_ sey, Avoca Production; Richard H. Schuller, Traffic, Hous- 


ton; Reuben J. Via, Jr., Stratton Production. 

Leland R. Walding, Thompsons Production; Clifford E. 

Westcott, Livingston Production; Donald L. Whitt, Geo- 
physics, Texas. 
COAST GUARD—Edward C. Rawley, Stationery & Re- 
production, Houston; MARINES—James W. Williams, Jr., 
Crude Oil Accounting, Houston; NAVY—Thomas J. 
Mueller, Treasury. 


EMPLOYEES CALLED TO MILITARY SERVICE 


AIR FORCE—Joseph A. Shirer, Bayou Sale Production; 


ARMY—Herbert W. Dernehl, Jr., Mail Room, Houston; 
Erasmo Ochoa, Geophysics, Texas; James H. Williams, 
Baytown Refinery; NAVY—Kirby E. Chancey, Cisco Pipe 
Line. 





a nee 














Gulf Coast Division Superintendent in 1949. 

Bowman Thomas resigned from Humble after 26 years 
of service. He joined the Company in 1929 as a rotary 
helper at Victoria, and rose to Chief Petroleum Engineer in 
1945. He was appointed an Assistant Manager of the Pro- 
duction Department in 1951. ; 

In other organizational changes announced at the same 
time, R. K. Tracy, formerly Assistant Gulf Coast Division 
Superintendent, was promoted to Superintendent of that 
Division to succeed Mr. Bridges; and T. J. Fuson, formerly 
Assistant Chief Petroleum Engineer, was named to succeed 
Mr. Tracy as Assistant Gulf Coast Division Superintendent. 


HUMBLE MEN ATTEND WORLD PETROLEUM CONGRESS 


Four Humble men appeared on the program of the 
Fourth World Petroleum Congress which met in Rome, 
Italy, June 6-15. 

Morgan J. Davis, Vice President and Director in charge 
of Exploration, served as chairman of the Geology and Geo- 
physics Section of the Congress. 

Dr. R. J. Gonzalez, Director and Treasurer, presented a 
paper before the Statistics Section of the Congress on “Effec- 
tive Statistical Analyses for Management.” 

Dr. Harold N. Fisk, Chief of the Geologic Research Sec- 
tion, gave a paper before the Geologic and Geophysics Sec- 
tion on “Sand Facies of Recent Mississippi Delta Deposits.” 

Stuart E. Buckley, Acting Assistant Chief Geologist, pre- 
sented a paper before the Drilling and Production Section 
on “Correlation of Ultimate Oil Recovery with Reservoir 
Characteristics.” 


MORGAN J. DAVIS COMPLETES 30 YEARS WITH HUMBLE 


Commemorating completion of 30 years of service with 
Humble, Vice President and Director Morgan J. Davis 
receives his traditional watch and diamond-studded lapel 
button from President Hines H. Baker. Witnessing the pres- 
entation are retiring Chairman of the Board L. T. Barrow, 
left, and the new Chairman of the Board, J. A. Neath. 

Mr. Davis joined Humble in June, 1925, as a geologist 
in the old Cisco Division. He became Chief Geologist in 
1941, Manager of the Exploration Department in 1946, a 
Director in 1948, and a Vice President in 1951. 

The 30-year presentation was made on May 30, on the 
eve of Mr. Davis’ departure for Europe to attend the World 
Petroleum Congress. 





Recent Retirements 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Date of Years of 


Name Location Retirement Service 
Judge K. Davis Pettus April 23 30 
Jesse F. Hendrix Arp June 5 21 
Elzie B. Raley Groesbeck May 7 29 
Thomas V.McGannon Odessa May 18 28 
Calvin Stevens Conroe May 29 36 
Clyde C. Wilson Groesbeck May 21 26 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


J. D. Guedry Lovell Lake April 20 26 
Nelson A. Martin Goose Creek May 29 30 
Jimmie M. Reed Grand Isle April 19 24 
Mitchell J. Woody Clear Lake 

Gas Plant April 28 25 

BAYTOWN REFINERY 

Joshua H. Ashworth Battery K June 1 29 
Donald L. Crist Storehouse May 1 27 
Ernest W. Hunt, Sr. Cracking Coils April 16 34 
Henry W. Lanahan’~ Machine Dept. May 13 26 
Hick T. Latham Accounting Dept. April 9 34 
Willie J. Moore Tin Department May 19 31 
Ollie L. Ostrum Railroad Dept. June 1 35 
Frank Wolcik, Jr. Insulation Dept. June 1 35 
Boyd D. Zumwalt Labor Dept. May 1 29 


HOUSTON OFFICE 


George F. Boring Claim & 

Right-of-Way April 11 20 
Flossy C. Fort Marine Dept. May 1 20 
Cleo R. Monnette Comptroller's = April 15 32 





Deaths 


Employees: John G. Andries, 56, district electrical foreman 
at East Texas Gas Plant, on May 16; Anslem Blakeney, 56, 
operator first at Baytown Refinery, on May 27; Charles R. 
Gougenheim, 53, relief pumper at Baytown Refinery, on 
April 30; Isadore F. Krolezyk, 42, varnish cooker at Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Plant, on April 12. 

Hayes J. Labit, 60, compressor plant operator and gauger 
at Goose Creek, on April 25; Joe E. Moskowitz, 58, black- 
smith supervisor at Baytown Refinery, on May 28; Willie 
A. Pippen, 50, district gauger at Pampa, on May 29; 
Rufus M. Pray, 48, lease pumper-gauger at Winters, on 
April 20; James B. Walker, 57, pumper at Wink, on April 
9; Johnnie Walker, 44, porter at Midland, on May 31. 


Annuitants: Jerry M. Dunman, Sr., 67, former watchman 
at Galveston Bay, on May 30; John P. Goyen, 61, former 
division chief clerk at East Texas Division Office, on May 
8; Hazel J. Haynes, 56, former secretary in Division Order 
& Title in the Houston Office, on May 27; Millard Kinder, 
74, former engineer at Satsuma Station, on April 9; Hollis 
C. Wells, 63, former cooling tower tender at Baytown 
Refinery, on April 30. 
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Behind thas tssue 


* Behind every publication are many 
people—people who guide and advise, 
people who do research and contact 
work and the actual writing, and peo- 
ple who make pictures, and people who 
paint and draw and plan. Naturally, 
then, every story in a magazine like 
THe Humsie Way involves the work 
of a number of these people. In their 
day to day work they have experiences 
—some odd, some amusing, some 
warmly human. In the belief that their 
experiences might be of interest to read- 
ers we start the second decade of the 
magazine’s history with a short report 
in each issue of what’s gone on behind 
the scene in that issue. 


* The Roadside Parks article, for in- 
stance, called for several thousands of 
miles of travel. Artists E. M. Schiwetz 
and Bob Wygant clocked almost 3,000 
miles between them; photographer Mel 
Coston added another 1,000 or more 
to get pictures in the northern portion 
of the state where the artists couldn’t 
make it in the Spring; and we made a 
journey to Austin to confer with High- 
way Department people for facts and 
figures in the article. 


* All of us, of course, had many times 
observed and used roadside parks in 
many parts of the state while traveling 
on other assignments, but none of us 
knew the history of the parks, how 
they are planned, how much they are 
used. 


* On the second page of the color sec- 
tion, we have tried to make two moun- 
tains out of one! The scene painted by 
Bob Wygant is that of Guadalupe Peak. 
What got us into trouble is this: Guad- 
alupe Peak is also known as Signal 
Peak! Instead of reading “. . . Guada- 


lupe and Signal Peaks . . .,” the line 
should read “. . . Guadalupe, or Signal, 
Peak . . .” By the time the error was 
discovered, the lithograph color section 
had already been printed and it was 
too late to do anything about it. 


* The dramatic story on Mrs. Long 
took writer Frank Fields to Austin for a 
careful research job in the State Ar- 
chives. He came back excited and 
loaded with notes on her life, garnered 
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mostly from the original papers of 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, one-time Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas. Fields 
was so deeply impressed with the wealth 
of eye-witness information contained in 
the long-hand Lamar writing he bought 
a complete set of the printed volumes 
of the Lamar Papers. 


* Here’s an example of what it takes 
to get what you want. Writer Fields 
wanted a portrait drawn of Mrs. Long 
for his article . . . and he wanted it in 
an antique frame. Harris Goode, artist 
and illustrator who lays out and illus- 
trates each issue, began a search for 
such a frame. From one shop to the 
next he went. In the sixth art and 
framing place he found the desired 
frame, had it photographed to fit the 
drawing he had made from a painting 
of Mrs. Long. 


* Artist E. M. “Buck” Schiwetz re- 
tired to his summer place on the South 
Fork of the Guadalupe River, near 
Hunt, to do the art work for the Jane 
Long story. And Nature helped him 
get into the proper mood for the job. 


e “The river scene (page 8),” he 
wrote, “was a comparatively simple ex- 
ploit. Around Thursday noon it rained 
bountifully and ere long a goodly rise 
surged by my studio window. I hastily 
put it down just as a fence post jour- 
neyed past at the crest of the flood. 
The horses belong to Arrowhead (a 
nearby summer camp ).” 


® Buck may have taken a liberty or 
two with the drawing of Kian, on page 
7. He shows her as a_ full-grown 
woman, although she was little more 
than a girl, not yet in her teens, at the 
time. 


® Staff writer Harry McConnell some 
months ago took Prof. Joseph Lajugie 
of Bordeaux, France, on a tour of the 
Gulf Coast oil industry. While driving 
through several oil fields it occurred to 
McConnell that the fields had odd 
shapes. Back home he began studying 
maps and consulting geologists. Was 
there a pattern into which oil fields 
fall? Did any of the famous ones re- 
semble one another? Result of his study 
is the article, ““The Shapes They Take.” 
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Production Research scientists examine idealized model of sandstone, to aid in 
visualizing distribution of oil and water in pore spaces, and to study flow channels. 














